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The early experiences of the Saxon immi- 
grants caused them to examine carefully the 
Holy Scriptures to justify their starting a new 
church body in America. Through such crises 
as the Altenburg Debate the thinking of the 
leaders was clarified. Later C. F. W. Walther 
set down a concise form of these views for the 
brethren in Germany2 


Thesis 1: Through faith in Jesus 
Christ every person becomes free 
(1) from the curse and coercion of 
the divine law, (2) from the do- 
minion of sin and the devil, (3) 
from the obligation of the Mosaic 
Ceremonial and Civil Law, and fi- 
nally, (4) from the necessity of 
bedience to human ecclesiastical 
laws and commands. 


Thesis 2: A Christian owes God 
othing except faith and love. 


Thesis 3: No person can make 
y law a matter of conscience for 
y Christian as a Christian. 


Thesis 4: All Christians are 
others; none is the master, lord, 
t chief of the other. 


1 Prof. Walter D. Uhlig is a member of 
e staff of Concordia Teachers College, 
ard, Nebr. 
2 C. F. W. Walther, Grundlegende Saetze 
ber die Kirchenordnungs- und Kirchenregi- 
tsfrage nebst einigen Zeugnissen alter lu- 
herischen Theologen zu denselben (Leipzig 
Dresden: Justus Naumann Buchhand- 
ung, 1864), p. 16. 


Thesis 5: The churches and their 
servants have received from Christ 
no other authority than the power 
of the Word, and it teaches to ob- 
serve everything that Christ has 
commanded them. 

Thesis 6: Neither through this, 
that Christians gather in a congre- 
gation, do the majority of its mem- 
bers or the pastor receive divine 
power to prescribe to the minority 
or any single member anything that 
has not already been commanded by 
God. 

Thesis 7: Even the whole church 
on earth has no power to give one 
or more Christians a law that binds 
them. 

Thesis 8: The divine law “Let 
everything be done decently and in 
order” imposes on all Christians or- 
der but does not give a majority or 
any members or officials in a congre- 
gation, or in a complex of churches, 
or in the church in general the power 
to impose its order as such upon 
other members of the church as 
a law which the latter from the 
debt of obedience or for conscience’ 
sake would have to keep. 


Thesis 9: Every Christian and 
every Christian church has the power 
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to impose upon itself orders and 
either to change freely, improve, or 
cancel them. 

Thesis 10: The Christian is and 
remains according to his faith and 
conscience free in all adiaphora 
under all circumstances. 

Thesis 11: According to love 
a Christian is servant of all people, 
especially his brothers. 

Thesis 12: A Christian should 
forego the use of his freedom will- 
ingly where the welfare of his neigh- 


bor or the brethren demands it, s 
long as it can happen without in 
jury to the faith. 


Thesis 13: Neglect in keepin; 
human church ordinance is not it 
itself sin for the believing Christian 
It becomes sin only when it trans 
gresses the law of love. 


Thesis 14: No Christian shoul 


keep a human church ordinanc 


when keeping it is demanded fron 
him as a work of necessary obedienc: 


to be rendered for the sake of God 


Editorial Notes 


“Walther was a theologian, a 
strict one. He called on other Lu- 
therans in the United States to re- 
turn to Augsburg orthodoxy, pub- 
lishing the Lutheraner to reach them 
more effectively. He was always 
ready for a doctrinal dispute. He 
was leader in the establishment of 
the Missouri Synod at a convention 
in Chicago in 1847, and became its 
first president.” Thus Ernst Kirsch- 
ten characterizes the Rev. C. F. W. 
Walther in his Catfish and Crystal, 
p. 131. Kirschten, an editorial 
writer for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, tells the history of St. Louis 
in this 482-page book, which was 
published by Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. Unfortunately 
Kirschten did not emphasize that 
Walther was a preacher, a church- 
man, an author, an editor, rather 
than a controversialist. 

* ok Ox 


A regional German history touches 
on American Lutheran church his- 
tory in reporting: 


“Compelled by economic neces 
sity, a number of citizens of Rosstal 
and also families from neighborin; 
villages, emigrated to North Amer 
ica in 1845, and settled in the stat 
of Michigan. Many emigrants fron 
the parish of Rosstal belonged to th 
two colonies there, Frankenmuth an 
Frankentrost.” + 

* Ok Ok 


According to a Religious New 
Service release on 25 October 1960 
Dr. Siegfried Asche, director of th 
Wartburg Foundation in the Eas 
Zone in Germany, has fled to Wes 
Germany. The release stated 
“Prior to his flight to West Ger 
many, Dr. Asche sent an 11-pag 
letter to Soviet Zone leader, Ott 
Grotewohl, denouncing the ‘un 
scrupulous, entirely unnecessary an 
deliberate destruction of irreplac 
able cultural and historic mon 
ments in East Germany’. . .” 


+ Adolf Rohn, Heimatbuch von Rosst 
und Umgebung (Nuernberg-Zirndorf: J. | 
man, 1928), p.31. 
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Lutheran Parsonage Life Seventy Years Ago 


Louis P. LOCHNER * 


The description of life in my 
arents’ home 70 years ago will need 
ome rather imaginative thinking on 
ne part of younger readers of the 
YUARTERLY. 


They must envisage an America 
1 which there were no automobiles; 
lectric street cars an oddity that 
semed out of place among the horse- 
rawn vehicles on rails; an occasional 
as-filled balloon at State Fair time 
atrying a daring acrobat aloft as 
1e only man-made intrusion into the 
ir above us; telephones so scarce 
mat no clergyman in my hometown, 
Ailwaukee, as far as I know, pos- 
sssed one; airplanes unheard of; 
umbersome arc lights only gradually 
placing the flickering gas lamps 
hich a municipal employee, with 
jident pride and consciousness of 
sing watched by wide-eyed young- 
ers, lighted with a torch in the 
ite dusk. 


A Primitive Life 


Compared with today’s gadgets 
nd labor-saving devices it must 
em to have been a very primitive 
orm of life whose only redeeming 
ature perhaps was the fact that in 
1ose years there were two daily de- 
veries of mail, whereas today the 
chest country in the world can 
ford only one in the residential 
eas of even big cities. 


* The author is the son of Friedrich Loch- 
© (1822—1902), brother-in-law of C.F. W. 
‘alther. Louis P. Lochner is known as au- 


or and a Pulitzer Prize winning journalist. 


It is difficult, too, to imagine 
how we could live through cold 
winters without catching pneumonia, 
in homes whose only toilets consisted 
in so-called backhouses out in the 
rear yards, in homes which had no 
air conditioning during the swelter- 
ing dog days, no bathing facilities 
except the wooden tubs in which 
Mother did her Monday clothes 
washing and rinsing. 

As for ourselves, the thought never 
occurred to us that we were leading 
primitive lives. And we accepted it 
as natural, and as pleasing to our 
Lord, for each of us to have his little 
duties from early childhood on. 

To be a Missouri Lutheran in 
those days meant, as far as we 
Pastors Kinder were concerned, that 
our father preached in the German 
language; only occasionally con- 
ducted the baptismal or marriage 
rites in English in cases where a 
Missouri Lutheran had chosen a non- 
Lutheran of other than German an- 
cestty as spouse; and taught his con- 
firmation classes, although he was 
a loyal American citizen, in the lan- 
guage of Martin Luther. That was 
the general pattern for all Missouri 
Lutheran preachers. 

It caused quite a sensation in our 
congregations when an English Dis- 
trict of Synod was created. It meant 
that our church was reaching out 
beyond those who spoke German in 
their homes and even in our paro- 
chial schools. In the latter the Ger- 
man alphabet was taught long before 
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the English was added, and religious 
instruction and morning devotions as 
well as the singing of a hymn at the 
close of school were all in German. 


Advantages of Knowing German 


The changeover to English came 
during and after the First World 
War, when Germany was our de- 
clared enemy. 

I was sent to Germany as early 
as 1921 as an American news cor- 
respondent and resided there con- 
tinuously for 20 years, including five 
months internment by the grace of 
Hitler, besides being sent back as 
a U.S. war correspondent and later 
as a postwar news analyst. This 
means that I find myself handi- 
capped, in engaging in doctrinal dis- 
cussions with members of other 
faiths and even with fellow Lu- 
therans, by my inability to quote the 
Bible extensively from memory in 
English. Also, there is many a fine 
hymn for which I know the Ger- 
man words but which I cannot sing 
in English without a hymnbook, 
whereas most fellow worshipers know 
the texts by heart. 

Others in my age group, who lived 
continuously in the United States, 
were young enough when the change- 
over came, to relearn Bible passages 
and church hymns in the language 
of our country. I returned for good 
when I was 60 — from Berlin, where 
my family and I had naturally joined 
a congregation of the Lutheran Free 
Church of Germany with which our 
Synod is affiliated. 


What was life in a parsonage 


70 years ago like? While in som 
respects ours was somewhat atypica 
because of my father’s many involve 
ments in synodical and _liturgica 
affairs, yet I believe it was quit 
representative. 

We all rose early, took turns a 
the kitchen sink to wash ourselve 
in the rain water we pumped witl 
a hand pump out of the barrel out 
side, hastened to bid Father an 
Mother good morning with a kis: 
and joined our parents in sayin 
grace at the breakfast table. Ou 
conversation was in German, for m 
dear mother kept telling us, almos 
prophetically, “Children, you'll than! 
me some day for insisting that yor 
speak German at home and Englisl 
outside.” 

As for myself I can say tha 
I would probably never have had th 
exciting, world-encompassing caree 
as journalist had it not been for ou 
mother’s wise counsel. Again anc 
again I have been sent, even sinc 
the 25 years to which my service it 
Germany adds up, on Americai 
Government, United Nations, anx 
library missions because I am re 
garded as being completely bilingual 

By the same token my only son 
Robert, whose four children speal 
not only English and German bu 
also French with the greatest ease 
owes his career with the Unite 
States Information Agency in ; 
sense to the grandmother he neve 
knew; and my daughter Betty ha 
been an inestimable asset to he 
husband by her perfect mastery o 
German (he, too, is with the U.§ 
I.A.). 
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Daily Life 


But to return to our daily life: 
fter breakfast and similarly after 
ipper there were family devotions. 
ather read from the Bible, then 
rom an Andachtsbuch (book of de- 
otions), whereupon we joined in 
1e Lord’s Prayer and the singing 
f a hymn. 

Depending upon our ages and 
arying with our growing-up, my 
vo brothers, Martin four years my 
nior, and William three years my 
inior, and I each had definite 
nores to do for which we were 
eld responsible. 

My earliest assignment was that 
f helping to dry dishes. Later I was 
raduated into cleaning our many 
erosene lamps, cutting the wicks, 
iping the soot from the lamp 
lasses, and polishing the oil con- 
iners. To be privileged to trim 
1¢ wicks meant that one was en- 
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Sketch of school and parsonage in Springfield, Ill., 
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trusted with matches, for one had 
to make sure by trial lighting that 
the wick was cut so evenly that no 
unruly strand would immediately 
blacken some part of the glass. 


I was next assigned to helping my 
older brother chop kindling wood, 
but proudly I felt I had attained 
maturity only when Martin left Con- 
cordia College and Milwaukee for 
the St. Louis “Sem.” Now I was 
assigned to carry the coal into the 
various round-bellied stoves scattered 
over the house, to shake down the 
ashes, and make sure the drafts were 
in their proper places. That was 
a man’s job! 

Our beloved mother, whom God 
took to her eternal rest when I was 
only seven years old, was accessible 
to us children at all times except 
Friday afternoons. She was then 
closeted in father’s study to listen to 


her husband’s draft of his Sunday 
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sermon. In those days a pastor was 
expected to preach for an hour 
(from memory, of course), so that 
mother was unreachable for quite 
a while, especially because she and 
father often discussed certain formu- 
lations which did not sound as good 
when pronounced aloud as they 
seemed to promise when written. 

My father never felt quite certain 
of the quality of his sermon until 
he had had the benefit of mother’s 
helpful encouragement and criticism. 
Memorizing the polished product on 
Saturday then came easy. 


First Pioneer Days 


As to father’s accessibility, the 
most cherished moment for us was 
at dusk, when it was too dark for 
him to read without risk of injuring 
his eyesight and yet too early to 
spend part of his meager salary on 
kerosene. It was then that he told 
us of his pioneer days in America. 


I must here interpolate that I was 
a child by my father’s third mar- 
riage, as were also Martin and Wil- 
liam. Our half brothers and half 
sisters were all married, except the 
youngest, Molly (Amalie — Malie) , 
who was betrothed to John C. 
Bruening, Lutheran parochial school 
teacher in Chicago in October 1894, 
only three months before my moth- 
er’s death. She became a second 
mother to us when, several months 
later, my brother-in-law John Bruen- 
ing accepted a call to Nazareth 
Church, Milwaukee, and our two 
households were merged. Malie 
cared lovingly for father until his 


death in 1902 and for us until we 
were on our own. 


My father was 65 years old when 
I was ushered into this world. That 
usually explains to outsiders how 
come I can assert that my father 
was a brother-in-law of Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther, the founder of the Mis- 
souri Synod, and that the late Pres- 
ident Ludwig Fuerbringer of the 
St. Louis seminary, when visiting us 
in Milwaukee, always addressed my 
progenitor as “Onkel Lochner” or 
“Onkel Friedrich.” Dr. Walther and 
my father had married sisters, as had 
also, if my memory serves me right, 
Dr. Fuerbringer’s father. There ap- 
pear to have been seven sisters in the 
Buenger clan, so that I was not 
surprised when recently Pastor Rob- 
ert E. Wiltenburg of Immanuel’s in 
New York banteringly said to me: 
“T believe we are distantly related; 
my grandmother was one of the 
seven Ruenger sisters.” 

We were thrilled again and again 
when father told us of his voyage 
to America in 1845, together with 
the Rev. August Craemer, the later 
president of our “practical seminary” 
at Springfield, Ill. It took their 
sailing vessel 55 days to cross the 
ocean! The prayers fervently said 
when the little ship encountered 
squalls and storms, the stomach- 
upsetting food, gradually becoming 
more and more rancid in the absence 
of refrigeration, the joy of first see- 
ing land again, the affection shown 
the immigrant missionaries by fellow 
Lutherans upon their landing in 
New York —all this impressed us 
deeply. . 
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Then there were his adventures 
with the Indians around Milwaukee, 
‘© whose Trinity Church my father 
was called as Seelsorger in 1850 after 
srevious pastorates in Toledo, Ohio, 


ind Collinsville, IIl. 


My father laboriously acquired a 
sreaching knowledge of the Chip- 
sewa Indian dialect and, covering 
he distance of about 100 miles be- 
ween Milwaukee and the Wiscon- 
in capital, Madison, on horseback, 
ought Christ to the Chippewa 
ribes. 

For a while everything went well. 
ndividual groups of Chippewas 
ccasionally visited the “big city,” 
Milwaukee (then just emerged from 
illage to small-town, incorporated 
tatus). They never failed to drop 
n at the parsonage, because father 
ad brought with him some of the 
andmade toys his native city, 
Nuernberg, was famous for (no 
nechanical gadgets in those days, 
ust simple kids’ toys!) . 

Children of nature that these 
American aborigines were, they 
vould enter without even knocking, 
ake the toys from the shelf, and 
lay contentedly by the hour. 


Father had originally studied to be 
n artist, and was a master at sketch- 
ng. The sight of these brawny In- 
lians squatting on the floor and 
laying with marbles or spinning 
ops or setting up toy soldiers in- 
pired him, sitting at his desk, to 
raw a few sketches. 

Suddenly one of the Indians 
ooked up, saw an image of him- 


elf in father’s sketchbook, and ex- 


claimed to the others, “He is in- 
voking the evil spirits against us.” 

A moment later they were gone 
and never seen again. As father 
put it, “I learned a painful lesson.” 
It took months to regain the con- 
fidence of at least some of the Chip- 
pewa Indians. 


Founding Days 


We were thrilled, too, when Fa- 
ther told us of the founding days 
of Missouri Synod. To my honest 
regret my father’s name does not 
appear in the roster of founders. 
As I recall it, there was either serious 
illness in his own family or in one 
of the families of his Toledo con- 
gregation when the constituent as- 
sembly was convened in 1847. He 
thus did not become a signer of the 
constitution. 

That he had a hand in writing the 
first constitution of Missouri Synod, 
of this there can be no doubt. My 
sainted brother Martin, being four 
years my senior and a student of 
theology, remembered the details; 
I only recall the general fact. 

To my great joy Der Lutheraner, 
our German companion piece to the 
Lutheran Witness, in the edition for 
11 April 1961, reproduced a series 
of letters dealing with the founding 
of our Synod, among them one by 
my father, in which he wrote, inter 
alia: 

In order to initiate a church union 
with the Saxon Lutherans, we three, 
the sainted Dr. Sihler, the Rev. A. 
Ernst of Marysville, Ohio, and I, then 
pastor in Toledo, started for St. Louis 


early in May 1846, 
On our way we met, on May 12, 
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Pastors Loeber, Keyl, and Gruber . . . 
and on the following day arrived at 
Walther’s. How different a person- 
ality he proved to be, especially since 
we had thought of him as, to be sure, 
a spirited but also a rather corpulent 
man! 

And with what love, with what 
joy and friendliness he received us 
strangers, and how considerate he was 
toward us during the ensuing days! 
Soon he had won our complete con- 
fidence, our complete love. . . 


Together with Pastor Fuerbringer 
we three were Walther’s guests. But 
how modest, not to say poor, was our 
host’s material status! In the upper 
flat of a two-story brick house opposite 
Old Trinity Church there lived a shoe- 
maker named Neumueller, a brother- 
in-law of Walther’s, and, behind him, 
the sainted Pastorin Buenger, Wal- 
ther’s and soon thereafter also my 
mother-in-law, to whom the house 
belonged. Walther had rented the 
ground floor. It consisted of a living 
room, which at the same time served 
as bedroom for him, his wife, and two 
children; adjacent to it, a small sum- 
‘mer kitchen and his study. The latter, 
however, had also to serve as guest- 
room. 


When it was time to go to sleep, 
the lounge was dropped down to serve 
as a double bed for Dr. Sihler and 
Rev. Fuerbringer, and from behind a 
low contraption was pulled out that 
served as a bed for Pastor Ernst and 
ines.2.. 


After the instructions received from 
the Rev. (Wilhelm) Loehe had been 
gone over and we had given a satis- 
factory reply to several points raised, 
we entered upon our task — that of 
a joint draft for a synodical constitu- 
tion. Working on this draft took ap- 
proximately a full week. But what 
wonderful and, especially for us 
three, what educational, what blessed 
days! 4s 

When the draft had been com- 


pleted, we decided at once to make 
copies of them, send them to indi- 
viduals sharing our point of view, and 
invite them to a conference to take 
place in Fort Wayne in July. 

My father then describes how Dr. 
Walther tried the draft on his own 
congregation. All sorts of objections 
were raised by narrow-minded mem. 
bers, so that the visiting clergymen 
were simply flabbergasted. 

“But,” continued Father, “Wal- 
ther kept his composure. With ad- 
mirable patience he took up every 
objection and tried to explain it 
away. We guests, however, 
learned a great deal about conduct- 
ing a congregational meeting.” 


Hospitality 
What happened to Dr. Walther 


when three “visiting firemen” de- 
scended upon him and his wife was 
a rather commonplace experience 
also in our habitat. Almost any 
time it might happen that some fel- 
low Lutheran, pastor or teacher, 
would appear at our Milwaukee 
home, asking for lodging for which 
previous application had been made 
by a letter which in those days of 
slow motion arrived later than the 
applicant! Sometimes no advance 
notice had been given. The guests 
were simply there! 

I recall, for instance, how on 
a certain Saturday a young man 
stood before our door, fortified 
with a bushel basket full of luscious 
peaches. He introduced himself as 
the teacher in a Lutheran day school 
in Ludington, Mich., apologized for 
arriving unannounced, and then told 
this story: | 
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He had been down to the dock, 
where freight handlers were loading 
seaches onto a ship bound for Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. Among these 
Jock workers there were several 
members of his congregation, who 
suggested that he hop on to the 
oat —they’d fix it up with the 
-aptain — and take a weekend lake 
tip to Chicago or Milwaukee. When 
re countered that he didn’t have 
nough money with him to pay for 
odgings, they asked him to help 
1imself to a basket of peaches and 
sting them to his prospective hosts 
Is a present. 

We all enjoyed the fresh peaches 
ind the nice young man — but my 
valf sister Malie had the work! 

Then there was the time when my 
fear mother was still living, when 
he Rev. Nathanael Friedmann, a 
onverted Jew who was now a Chris- 
jan missionary down in the Jew- 
lominated Bowery of New York’s 
3orough of Manhattan, advised Fa- 
her that he and his wife and two 
hildren were coming to Milwaukee 
‘or a few days and would appreciate 
eing allowed to live with us. 

The stories which this very modest 
nd dedicated man told of how he 
as pelted with stones, and in other 
ys was made to feel that in the 
es of the Jews he was an apostate, 
uched us deeply. And he was an 
cellent persuasive speaker, as we 
arned in church the following 
unday. 

One fact about Pastor Friedmann 
ill always remain with me: my 
other asked that he tell her frankly 
ther it would be alright to serve 


a pork roast or whether she should 
serve some other meat. 

“When I am among the Jews of 
New York,” he said, “I always ask 
for pork just to show that I no 
longer regard myself bound by Jew- 
ish observances. But I must confess 
my stomach usually revolts after- 
watds. After. all, when you have 
been told from childhood on that 
pork is unclean, a prejudice is im- 
planted in you which it is difficult 
to overcome. When I feel I should 
witness, I cast aside my prejudice 
and eat pork. But, frankly, I don’t 
like it, and it does not agree with 
me.” 

Mother understood. 


Literary Labors 


Father’s correspondence was enor- 
mous, and had all to be written out 
in longhand. Small wonder that the 
three of us became ardent stamp 
collectors! 


Much of his correspondence had 
to do with synodical matters. But 
much, also, was due to his publica- 
tion of a collection of sermons de- 
livered by himself on the various 
epistles of the church year. This 
work of 832 pages, entitled Lochners 
Epistel-Predigten, was printed and 
sold by an allegedly Christian pub- 
lisher in Milwaukee who, however, 
did not hesitate to cheat a trusting 
and unsuspecting man of the cloth. 
His understanding with father was 
that there would be no profit and 
hence no royalties on the first 1,000 
copies sold, but that after these 
initial copies had been disposed of, 
a regular scale of royalties, begin- 
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The Rev. Fr. Lochner (1822—1902), 
pastor, preacher, liturgist 

Fr. Lochner’s chief work, Der Haupt- 

gottesdienst der Ev.-Luth. Kirche 


ning at 10% of the sales price, would 
obtain. 

My copy of the Epistel-Predigten 
is dated 1886, the year before I was 
born. Until the day of his death, 
when I was a lad of 15 and had 
my desk directly beside his, hence 
knew what was going on, my father 
returned disconsolate from always 
another unproductive visit with the 
publisher, who showed him that the 
first 1,000 books still had not been 
sold. 

Father had heard from so many 
pastors who had acquired a copy of 
these sermons that he just could not 
figure out why the sale had not gone 
beyond 1,000 copies in 15 years. It 
was not until after his death, when 
his will was probated, that it was 
discovered that many more than that 


number had been sold, but that th 
publisher held back about a dozer 
copies of the first edition to prove 
to my unsuspecting father that the 
sale of 1,000 copies had not beer 
achieved. We, his heirs, had first t 
buy and pay for those 12 copies be 
fore the publisher could be legally 
forced to pay royalties. By tha 


time, however, sales records hac 


vanished, and we, lacking money tc 
fight the thing through in the courts 
dropped the whole business. | 

My father also wrote a book of 
devotions called Adventsandachter 
and one entitled Osterbuch, alsc 
a “Liturgy” for a children’s Christ 
mas service and a “Liturgy” for 
Good Friday services. The Christ 
mas liturgy was used for decades ir 
many of our churches. These fou 
works were brought out by Con 
cordia Publishing House. He alse 
found time to write, edit, and publish 
two periodicals, the Notwehrblat. 
and the Missionstaube, besides con 
tributing to the Abendschule. 

The work for which he became 
best known, however, was his D 
Hauptgottesdienst der Evangelisch 
Lutherischen Kirche (“The Mai 
Service of the Evangelical Luthera 
Church”) and was dedicated “to th 
preservation of our liturgical he 
tage.” It was this work whicl 
brought the greatest number of in 
quiring visitors to our home. . 

I remember vividly how 
quently, on returning from schoc 
of an afternoon, I heard Father — 
and often someone else — singing it 
his study. I then knew that a m 
loving visitor was asking questio 
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bout Lutheran church liturgy and 
hat my father, in order to illustrate 
. point, frequently sang or chanted 
he passage under discussion, and 
hat the visitor occasionally joined 
n the singing. 

In those days not only the congre- 
ation but also the pastor sang the 
iturgy. That was delightful if the 
lergyman was musical and had an 
cceptable voice. It spoiled the serv- 
se for many, including myself, if 
yeitd sounds and sour notes ema- 
ated from the officiant, especially 
luring the institution of Holy Com- 
Aunion. 

It almost goes without saying that, 
s was the case with many other 
utheran families, we had a student 
rom Concordia College regularly 
ith us on Sundays and that his 
sundry was washed and cleaned in 
ur household. From the latter fact 
ne name Waschstudent (laundry 
tudent) became an almost universal 
esignation, at least in Milwaukee, 
or a collegian taken to the bosom 
f a family. 


Christmas 


One of our regular Sunday visitors 
iroughout his Concordia College 
x years was Georg Naumann of 
axony, the later missionary to 
ndia. On each 24th of December, 
hile Mother and Father were get- 
ng the Bescheerzimmer or Christ- 
as gift room ready, Georg was sent 
owntown with us youngsters to 
well-known German café to enjoy 
few luscious Christmas cookies and 
1en to view the holiday decorations 
1 the department stores. If per- 


chance we returned before all prep- 
arations had been completed, Georg 
would bring out his fiddle and we’d 
sing until the little bell in my fa- 
ther’s hand inside the Bescheerzim- 
mer tingled for the third time and 
the sliding doors to the parlor were 
opened. 

We had tried during all the anx- 
ious moments before that small bell 
sounded to catch a glimpse of what 
was going on inside by gluing our 
eyes to the keyhole, but our parents 
had taken care to hang dark rags 
over the aperture. 

Unlike modern times, we were 
never allowed to decorate the tree 
or to see any of our presents in ad- 
vance. Christmas for us was a sort 
of magic. Nor were we allowed, 
when after the third call from the 
Christkindchen (Christ Child) — 
meaning the little bell ringing — we 
entered the giftroom resplendent in 
the candlelights of the Christmas 
tree, to look at or open any package 
before we had all sung “Stille 
Nacht” and “Ihr Kinderlein kom- 
met.” 

Oh, it was wonderful to celebrate 
Christmas! 

Dress 

This attempt to recapture par- 
sonage life seven decades ago would 
not be complete were I not to say 
something about clothes. 

I cannot recall having ever seen 
my father in any but a black suit. 
At home, especially with advancing 
years, he usually wore a morning 
robe, but venturing away from home 
meant wearing the typical clothes of 
Protestant clergymen of the time, 
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a “Prince Albert,” or Gehrock, as 
it was called in German, which dif- 
fered from society’s conventional 
predecessor to the “cutaway” in that 
it had no lapels but was closed and 
buttoned in front. No tie was called 
for. A shining top hat, however, 
nicknamed “stovepipe” in English 
and “Angstroehre” in German, was 
a must for a minister. 

A brother-in-law of mine, the late 
Rev. Paul F. Merbitz of Chicago, 
carried theological dignity somewhat 
to extremes when, in his younger 
days as pastor in Beardstown, IIL., 
he wore the stovepipe and his black 
ministerial suit even when he cleaned 
out his pigsty in which he was raising 
little porkers to augment his pittance 
of a salary. 

On the other hand, a friend of our 
family, the Rev. Charles Eissfeldt, 
found himself in trouble when he 
dared on a hot summer day to wear 
a white straw hat with black band 
on his way from his carriage to an 
open grave where he was to conduct 
the burial ceremonies. It was con- 
sidered nothing short of a scandal 
for him to do so. 

In those days funeral homes or 
parlors were unknown. The under- 
taker laid out the deceased in his 
or her home in whatever casket the 
survivors had chosen, black crepe 
was fastened to the front door, 
friends, relatives, and even strangers 
came to express their sympathy and 
view the corpse, and, in the case of 
Lutheran pastors or their wives, stu- 
dents from Concordia College kept 
the watch in pairs throughout the 
night and day before the bier. 


The pallbearers were not honorary 
as they are today, but had actually 
to carry the heavy casket from the 
home into the horse-drawn hearse, 
later from the curb before the church 
through the long corridor to the 
altar and back, and finally from the 
road nearest the grave over often 
very uneven and in bad weather 
soaked ground. 

' This last service of love was usu- 
ally rendered, in the case of a de- 
ceased pastor, by six clergymen. 

As to my mother, who was 41 
years old when I was born, it would 
have been deemed unseemly for her 
as a minister’s wife to wear any- 
thing except black dresses in public. 
I often wonder what she would think 
if she came to life and saw gay sep-. 
tuagenarians with hats resembling 
a colorful flower garden, with pink 
or blue or flaming red dresses reach- 
ing down only to their knees, and 
with colored shoes to complete the 
ensemble! 

Well, things do change constantly. 
Our way of life, the clothes we wear, 
the customs we observe, the gadgets 
we use, may seem as ludicrous to. 
young people 70 years hence as those 
which I have tried to describe as ob- 
taining seven decades ago will prob- 
ably be regarded by many who rea 
these lines. 

Of one thing I personally fee 
certain: spiritually our founding fa 
thers of Missouri Synod led richer 
more rewarding lives. Modern 
ciety does not seem to allow enoug 
time for contemplation. The ho 
and-buggy age, after all, did ha 
some advantages! 
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The “Muhlenberg Way” 


FREDERICK S. WEISER * 


In commenting on the inaugura- 
ion of a Roman Catholic into the 
Jnited States presidency, historical 
heologian Martin M. Marty has 
lescribed the event as a “third phase 
f American Protestantism’s under- 
tanding of its relation to culture 
ind society.” The first phase, he 
ays, represented symbolically by the 
eace of Augsburg (1555) or the 
Yeace of Westphalia (1648), gave 
-rotestantism the legal right to exist. 
The second phase is symbolized by 
he disestablishment of various co- 
onial Arnerican churches in a period 
rom 1774 to 1833; it marked the 
novement away from territorial 
egal sanctions for Protestantism. 
Vlarty’s third phase — the one which 
le suggests may have been ushered 
non 20 Jan. 1961 (no one date, of 
ourse, adequately tells the beginn- 
igs of a movement) — marks a shift 
o true pluralism, for no longer may 
-rotestantism view itself as the fa- 
ored majority of the American cul- 
ural ethos. Instead, it must now 
inderstand itself as one of several 
eligious traditions in the United 
states no longer protected by the 
thos and mores of the American 
vay of life. To summarize, “The 
irst change gave Protestants room 
o breathe; the second threw them 
nm their own legal resources; the 
hird throws them on their own 
noral resources.” These changes 


* The Rev. Frederick S. Weiser is pastor 
2 Lancaster, Pa. He is a graduate of Gettys- 
urg Lutheran Seminary. 


Henry Miletior chute lentery 
The Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg (1711 
to 1787), “Patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America’’ 


must be recognized, even if they 
are not welcomed.’ 

Marty offers his interesting thesis 
as prelude to eight observations and 
lessons that American Protestantism 
will face as a result of the effective 
divorce between itself and the Amer- 
ican cultural ethos as it continues to 
evolve in the 20th century. But his 
description may also serve as intro- 
duction to the initial problem faced 
by the Lutheran Church in colonial 
America and to the solution reached 
at that time —a solution which ever 
since has been reached again and 


again as Lutherans have come into 


1 Martin E. Marty, “Protestantism Enters 
Third Phase,’ The Christian Century, 
LXXVIII (18 January 1961), 72, 73. 
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the American setting. Marty char- 
acterizes his second phase of adjust- 
ment between Protestantism and 
American culture by the removal of 
legal guarantees for churches in cer- 
tain colonies and states from 1774 
to 1833. In New England it was the 
Congregational (and later Presby- 
terian) denominations which faced 
this problem; in Virginia it was the 
Episcopalians who were so con- 
fronted. These faiths had been 
planted officially as the state’s re- 
ligion at the founding of the colony. 
As such, the European pattern was 
followed carefully. The Pilgrim an- 
cestors strived to have not freedom 
of religion but the right promptly to 
establish their own church. What 
they cbtained was freedom to have 
their own faith legally enforced as 
the official religion. 

Some of the first Lutherans who 
came to America enjoyed a similar 
legal sanction. The Church of Swe- 
den supported the Lutheran congre- 
gations in that nation’s colonial 
jurisdiction and supplied them with 
clergy and ecclesiastical needs for 
the duration of Sweden’s brief co- 
lonial empire in the New World — 
in fact, long afterward. It is note- 
worthy that after the Church of 
Sweden withdrew its support, these 
congregations lost their Lutheranism 
and became Episcopalian. 


Other Lutherans in colonial Amer- 
ica were faced overnight with the 
removal of legal sanctions for their 
faith. Unlike their Congregational 
or Episcopalian neighbors who grew 
into an acceptance of disestablish- 
ment by an encounter with Enlight- 


enment tolerance, they were forced 
from their first days on these shores 
to deal with a disestablished, volun- 
tary church totally lacking the legal 
support and assistance known in 
Europe, and they had little oppor- 
tunity to reflect philosophically or 
theologically on the rationale of 
a free church. The conditions ex- 
isted; all that could be done was to 
accept and adjust to them. The 
name used to describe this condition 
of ecclesiastical affairs is, of course, 
voluntarism (or as Marty rightly 
prefers, voluntaryism). By this is 
meant the choice that each man has 
to support or to ignore the church 
and to pick his own denominational 
institution — voluntarily. That such 
circumstances were practically un- 
known in Europe goes without say- 
ing. The two most significant and 
original groups to face this problem 
were the Dutch Lutherans in New 
York, beginning as early as 1648, 
and the German Lutherans of Penn- 
sylvania, whose migration took place 
primarily in the 18th century. Those 
German Lutherans who migrated to 
New York State in the early dec- 
ades of that century largely removed 
to Pennsylvania eventually. Others 
were absorbed into a_binational 
background church which was con- 
summated with the New York Min- 
isterium (1786). Later Lutheran 
migrants to America found a pat 
tern of modus vivendi already in 
existence when they came — and i 
their own way adjusted as had ear: 
lier immigrants or arrived independ 
ently at much the same solutions t 
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he problems of disestablishment and 
oluntarism. 

Thus we may rightly conclude 
hat the conditions of voluntarism 
rere the first challenge the colonial 
sitherans faced, and we may recog- 
ize at once that in its way volun- 
arism has continued to be a mold- 
ig factor in the life of America’s 
utherans. At least two recent stu- 
ents of phases of colonial American 
utheranism have recognized the ex- 
tence of this challenge — and more 
ignificantly for these paragraphs — 
ave recognized the dominant role 
layed by Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
erg in guiding Lutheranism in 
America into the modus vivendi 
1entioned above. Harry J. Kreider 
currently Pastor of St. James Lu- 
neran Church, Ozone Park, New 
fork City, and historian of the 
Jnited Lutheran Synod of New 
fork and New England), in several 
ublications, but chiefly in his doc- 
oral dissertation, “Lutheranism in 
folonial New York” (1942, Co- 
imbia University), points out the 
ontrast between Muhlenberg’s ap- 
roach to the problems of the church 
1 the colony and the attack of 
Vilhelm Christoph Berkenmeyer. 
is Kreider sees it, the “Muhlenberg 
Vay” eventually supplanted the 
Berkenmeyer Way.” Although 
atrowly defined, these are ways of 
chieving church order through a 
ynodical organization, there is im- 
licit in this problem the voluntarism 
f the American environment. 

Charles H. Glatfelter (associate 
rofessor of history and acting dean 
f Gettysburg College) is more ex- 


plicit in his doctoral study, “The 
Colonial Pennsylvania German Lu- 
theran and Reformed Clergyman” 
(1952, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity). He identifies voluntarism 
as one of the two dominant factors 
in colonial Pennsylvania Lutheran- 
ism (the other being Pietism, as will 
be seen) and describes Muhlenberg’s 
role in grasping it as a problem and 
his effectiveness in posing an even- 
tual solution. 

If Muhlenberg is entitled to his 
epithet, Patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America, he should be 
recognized as more than the man 
who happened to function in the 
role of organizer of the first synod- 
ical body in American Lutheranism; 
he should be credited with shaping 
the form of polity which has pre- 
vailed throughout the denomination 
in this country. He was more than 
the man who did the right job at the 
right time; he was the right man for 
the job. Nor is his role solely one 
of ecclesiastical political acumen; 
a definite theological understanding 
accompanied his activity in building 
a church structure. Indeed, it pro- 
vided the frame of reference that 
enabled him to move successfully in 
the American environment. In this 
sense Muhlenberg may well prove 
himself in time as a spiritual father 
of all American Lutherans. 


Let us review the career Muhlen- 
berg spent in colonial America as 
a necessary background to under- 
standing his significance. Born in 
Hannover in 1711 (250 years ago), 
Muhlenberg was educated at Halle 
and ordained in Europe. In 1741 he 
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was challenged by Gotthilf Augus- 
tus Francke to accept a call he 
had been holding for several years 
to three congregations in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. Muhlenberg re- 
sponded favorably and arrived at 
Philadelphia in November 1742. At 
once he faced evidences of voluntar- 
ism: disorganized congregations, vic- 
timized by unqualified and irregular 
clergymen; the efforts of Count Zin- 


zendorf to erect an_ ecclesiastical 


superstructure over the Pennsylvania 
German religionists, regardless of 
their confessional basis; an “earthy 
and rude” sense of independence 
on the part of his parishioners — 
a “manifestation of the reaction 
against the omnipresent rules and 
regulations which bore down upon 
him in Europe . . . epitomized by 
a well-defined tradition of violence 
and threatened violence as an ul- 
timate solution of religious dif- 
ficulties. ”? At once Pastor 
Muhlenberg began the fight. He 
strengthened the existing congrega- 
tional structure of his parishes — 
ever thereafter introducing a written 
constitution as a part of the normal 
pattern of life in congregations. He 
set about disenchanting his flock 
from the notorious vagabond preach- 
ers who fleeced them, just as, in 
time, he secured the respect of the 
clergy by providing regular ordina- 
tion after strict examination and by 
serving as “superintendent” (though 
not so designated) throughout 


2 Charles H. Glatfelter, “The Colonial 
Pennsylvania German Lutheran and Reformed 
Clergyman,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
1952, p. 36. 
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Henry M. Muhlenberg lived at 
The Trappe from 1776 to 1787. 
The pulpit is still at The Trappe 


American Lutheranism by finding 
and sending qualified pastors to 
needy congregations. In 1748 he 
obtained the initial organization of 
a ministerium which, under a variety 


of names, has continued to exist as 
a synod of the United Lutheran 


Church in America. 


He tangled, at once, with the one- 


time Lutheran Zinzendorf, whose 
pose as a Lutheran clergyman 
promptly awakened Muhlenberg’s 
distrust. Muhlenberg 


recognized | 


that, in reality, Zinzendorf’s loy-— 


alties were with the Moravians 
(Unitas Fratrum) and spurned his 
attempts to unite all German Prot- 
estants into one synod as an un- 
satisfactory solution to the eccle- 
siastical problems of the German 
colonists. In an encounter between 
the two on 30 Dec. 1742, little more 
than a month after Muhlenberg’s 
arrival, Muhlenberg elicited Zinzen- 


—— el ll 
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dorf’s claim to be a Lutheran pastor 
and inspector and charged him 
rightly with being a bishop of the 
Moravian Church at the same time 
and with lacking regular Lutheran 
qualifications. At once Muhlenberg 
secured his position in his own 
congregations vis-a-vis Zinzendorf 
and eventually obtained clear-cut 
definition between Moravianism as 
a denomination and Lutheranism, 
thereby steering many Lutherans 
clear of Zinzendorf’s efforts. The 
failure to unite the colonial Germans 
into one ecclesiastical body is, at 
least partially, due to Muhlenberg’s 
vitality and clear recognition of the 
true nature of the case. 


It was, however, in his dealing 
with the “earthy and rude” inde- 
pendence of the peasants in his 
parish and in the congregations in 
which he labored that he demon- 
strated his greatest skill — and made 
his greatest contribution to the evolv- 
ing polity of American Lutherans. 
‘He recognized the situation for what 
it was and accepted it as the condi- 
‘tions he must labor under — almost 
from the start. In his journal, under 
date of 28 Nov. 1742, three days 
after his landing, he described his 
dealings with a certain Schmid, an 
irregular clergyman who was preach- 
‘ing at the New Hanover Church, 
one of the three to which Muhlen- 
berg had been called. He reported 
his sampling of opinions: 

Some were happy over the situation, 
hoping that in time order would be 
restored. Others who were attached 
to Schmid were not fully satisfied and 
thought that their old preacher Schmid 
ought not to be discharged, and even 


though he was not ordained and often 
drank to excess, he did preach edify- 
ing sermons. They felt that he could 
remain at least as an assistant (dia- 
conus) and preach when I was not 
there. Others, who had been long 
separated, said that they would not 
allow themselves to be deceived again. 
They had already been taken in so 
often, and who knew whether I had 
not written the letters myself? Finally 
some had also taken offense at the 
salary mentioned in the reading of the 
letter (from Ziegenhagen, the British 
Court Preacher, who had endorsed 
Muhlenberg) and said they would 
have nothing to do with the affair, 
for it might be that this would lay 
a burden upon them and their de- 
scendants which would not be easy to 
throw off. 


Then he concluded —significantly: 


The deacons and elders are unable to 
do anything about it, for in religious 
and church matters each has the right 
to do what he pleases. The govern- 
ment has nothing to do with it and 
will not concern itself with such mat- 
ters. Everything depends on the vote 
of the majority. A preacher must 
fight his way through with the sword 
of the Spirit alone and depend upon 
faith in the living God and His prom- 
ises if he wants to be a preacher and 
proclaim the truth.® 


At times the free spirit of the 
American culture could annoy the 
man, as for instance when he wrote 


. . it is easier to be a cowherd or 
shepherd in Germany than to be a 
preacher here, where every peasant 
wants to act the part of a patron of 
the parish for which he has neither 
the intelligence nor the skill. 


3 T. G. Tappert and J. W. Doberstein, 
trans., The Journals of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg (Philadelphia, 1942, 1945, 1958), 
I, 67. Hereafter cited as Journals. 


4 Journals, I, 251. 
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And again he could recognize po- 
tential weaknesses in the voluntary 
system and its corollary principle of 
congregationalism: 

Good Mr. Hanschuh (John Frederick 
Hanschuh, one of Muhlenberg’s col- 
leagues) already begins to understand 
that in this clime a preacher is more 
subject to and more closely bound to 
the particular congregation when we 
have to say, “John, how much will 
you contribute?” and “Peter, how 
much will you give toward paying the 
pastor’s passage?” Then comes the 
reply: “There is no end to these ex- 
penditures! .. .”5 

But at heart he was willing to 
fight it out with the “sword of the 
spirit.” Indeed, fight is the word 
to describe the man’s career, just 
as sword of the Spirit was truly 
his weapon. Muhlenberg’s Journals 
abound with examples of his skill 
in coping with the situations posed 
in the scattered, undisciplined co- 
lonial parishes by the spirit of volun- 
tarism, but his glory shines most 
brightly when he is seen in distinc- 
tion to a man whose procedures are 
of a different cut. Such a man is 
Wilhelm Christoph Berkenmeyer, 
pioneer pastor in New York City 
and State, whom Muhlenberg actu- 
ally met only once, but whose ghost 
he fought and whose path he cleared 
on more than one occasion. There 
were theological distinctions between 
the men — these will be touched in 
time — but there was a severe cleav- 
age in the manner they would deal 
with the same problem. 

Fortunately, we have an example 
of the way Berkenmeyer and Muh- 


5 Tbid., I, 195. 


The concluding item insisted that 


lenberg rowed in the same troubled 
waters. The situation in question 
involves the Raritan parish in New 
Jersey,” in which a certain Johann 
August Wolf was pastor, sent in 
1734 by the Hamburg Consistory 
as a successor to Daniel Falckner. 
Wolf promptly became involved in 
controversy. Muhlenberg reported 
to the Halle authorities in 1745, 
“This Wolf showed himself a ca- 
pricious character, full of pride and — 
self-importance.” The points of | 
controversy were these: he did not — 
pteach from memory, as had his 
predecessor; he conducted an irreg- ~ 
ular marital life; he did not attend 
to his work." 


The congregation tried to dispose 
of Wolf peacefully, but when he 
would not leave, it called upon 
Pastor Berkenmeyer to settle the 
problem. Acting on a provision in 
a constitution which a number of 
congregations adopted under his 
leadership, Berkenmeyer summoned 
an assembly to arbitrate the matter. — 
Once the Raritan parish acquiesced 
in accepting the constitution, so that 
the assembly might act legally in the 
case, Berkenmeyer prevailed in con- 
trolling the meeting over continued 
local opposition and presented a se- 
ries of eight points for consideration, 
seven of which concerned the Rari- 
tan parish. These points stressed the 
illegality of dismissing a pastor with- 
out the approval of a higher body. 


6 Cf. Harry J. Kreider, Lutheranism in 
Colonial New York (New York, 1942), 
pp. 94—99, 105—108. 


7 Journals, I, 105, 106. 
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An unknown artist’s conception of 
Muhlenberg’s preaching in a barn 
at The Trappe 


he recalcitrant Wolf be reaccepted 
n the parish “upon condition that 
nis reverence by way of counter obli- 
sation, obligate himself, within such 
1 time as it pleases him to stipulate, 
fo preach from memory. Meanwhile, 
sy way of amnesty, on both sides, 
‘o forgive and to forget all, the 
sastor showing fidelity and friend- 
ship toward his congregation, and 
the church members likewise true 
and sincere love and friendship to 
the pastor.” > Under great pressure 
the local delegates agreed to this 
amnesty, and plans were made for 
2 formal statement of settlement to 
xe drawn and signed. The “Act 
>f Submission,” as that agreement 
was called, at length signed under 
Berkenmeyer’s influence, promptly 
evoked objection from the Raritan 
laymen. It did not include provision 
for Wolf’s faithful exercise of the 
ministry, it required the payment of 
delinquent salary (which the Raritan 
delegates had refused to do), and it 
nade any dismissal conditioned upon 
he approval of the Hamburg Con- 
sistory. As Kreider has concluded 
—and one must recognize the per- 


8 Quoted in Kreider, op. cit., p. 97. 


son and approach of Berkenmeyer 
throughout — the assembly 


made no impartial investigation of the 
controversy, in order to arrive at a just 
settlement, but was forced to accept 
the prearranged settlement which had 
been formulated in the study of Loon- 
enburg {by Berkenmeyer and Pastor 
Michael Christian Knoll, who deter- 
mined to retain Wolf’s position]. . . . 
All that the parish got out of it was 
to have Wolf more firmly entrenched 
in his position, and the congregations 
had to suffer under him for another 
decade before he was finally exposed 
for the despicable character that he 
Wass rere. 2 


The story is picked up at the point 
Muhlenberg enters the picture. In 
his reports to Halle in 1745 Muhlen- 
berg records repeated requests from 
men of the Raritan parish who told 
him the history of the affair and 
asked him “to come and help them 
out of their troubles.” *” At length 
it was determined to arbitrate the 
affair before four clergymen — 
Berkenmeyer and Knoll on the part 
of Wolf, Muhlenberg and Tobias 
Wagner on the part of the congre- 
gation. The fact that Berkenmeyer 
refused to participate in the proceed- 
ings betrays something of his spirit. 
When the congregation refused to 
retain Wolf under any circum- 
stances, and Muhlenberg had con- 
vinced himself of Wolf’s downfall- 
ings — “the prime mover in all the 
quarrels and the original cause of 


the whole scandal . . .” '* — Muh- 
lenberg asked himself: 


9 Tbid., p. 99. 
10 Journals, I, 106. 
11 Tbid., I, 107. 
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How could we, with any kind of jus- 
tice, have forced these congregations 
to acknowledge as their spiritual guide 
a lazy servant, an adulterer, a perjurer, 
a wolf, a destroyer of the flock, a man 
who did not rule even his own house, 
and compel them to pay him so much 
every year for his wickedness? * 


The affair concluded in the parish 
paying Wolf 90 pounds to relinquish 
his call and leave the neighborhood 
—a settlement whose obvious injus- 
tice was tempered by Muhlenberg’s 
realization that Wolf’s dismissal was 
the only real solution and by the 
congregation’s willingness to pay the 
price. 

Muhlenberg undertook to supply 
the Raritan congregation with pas- 
toral care, either his own or a col- 
league’s, until 1748, when he reor- 
ganized three of them into one and 
sent a theological student, John Al- 
bert Weygand, to serve the parish. 
When the parish requested ordina- 
tion for Weygand, Muhlenberg re- 
ferred them to the New York au- 
thorities, only to receive the request 
in turn to have the Pennsylvania 
authorities ordain him, which was 
done in December 1750. Thus, vol- 
untarily, the churches chose to en- 
dorse Muhlenberg’s leadership as 
against Berkenmeyer’s. 


Other examples of the contrast be- 
tween Berkenmeyer and Muhlenberg 
could be cited in detail.’* The only 
encounter between these two men, in 
New York in 1750, “came at a time 


12 Thid. 

13 As Kreider does: a controversy in the 
Central Hudson parish, pp. 108—111, and 
another in the Lower Hudson parish, pp. 
111—116. 


when Lutheranism in New York was 
at the crossroads where two ways 
met. One was the old order follow- 
ing the stern, unbending orthodoxy 
inherited from a bitterly controver- 
sial period in Europe; the other was 
the new order following the sympa- 
thetic, broad-visioned Pietism inher- 
ited from the revival of the European 
church. The old order had done 
much to consolidate and strengthen 
the colonial church, but it had out- 
lived its usefulness in a land which 
was rapidly replacing it with inde- 
pendence. The new order, while 
holding on to all that was best in 
the life of the European church, 
nevertheless insisted upon develop- 
ing its own life in the land in which 
it found itself.” ™* 


The “new order,” or “Muhlenberg 
way,” of which Kreider speaks rep- 
resents the response Pietism made to 


the social order of the American — 
nation. It recognized a place for 


democratic procedure in church life, 


especially for the concept of justice 


in parochial affairs; it conceived the 


church in a thoroughly congrega- 


tional polity; it recognized the right 
of the congregation to call —and 
dismiss — its clergy. Seen especially 
in Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, it 
oriented the clergy to the true task 
of the ministerial office: preaching 
the Word and administering the 
Sacraments. As Glatfelter has con- 


cluded: 


At a time when the church people 
were in the process of ordering their 
religious affairs from a compulsory to 
a voluntary basis, it (Pietism) called 


14 Kreider, pp. 112, 113. 
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the attention of the clergy away from 
their rights and privileges in a static 
society to their obligations to a spir- 
itually starving people in a dynamic 
one. How much power, prestige, and 
salary he had were questions of far 
less importance to the Pietist than 
were such matters as the state of grace 
of those souls which had been re- 
deemed by Christ and placed for 
a time in his care. A patient, level- 
headed, and persevering clergyman 
whose whole life was the cultivation of 
piety would find Pennsylvania volun- 
tarism tolerable, and he would in turn 
be respected by the vast majority of 
those with whom he came in contact.!° 


When Pietism is dissociated from 
its later, offensively subjective mani- 
festations, it emerges as a movement 
whose central concern is for the 
Word to quicken a vital response 
within each hearer. The Pietism 
Muhlenberg knew and practiced was 
liturgical, churchly, sacramental, 
and confessional. In a sense mature 
Pietism had recognized in Christi- 
anity much of the adiaphora and 
struck the true sine qua non of the 
church and its ministry. As such it 
was the best adjusted of several re- 
ligious approaches to the colonial 
wilderness, for it was sufficiently flex- 
ible to distinguish the essential from 
the peripheral while it was mature 
in the faith to recognize and to fight 
for the essential. It could walk the 
gamut of temptation to compromise 
without succumbing. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg recognized this; 
he confided to his journals in 1753: 

Anyone coming from Europe, who 


brings some good with him into this 
land, must pass through many a hard 


15 Glatfelter, op. cit., p. 63. 


school and test here. He can be easily 
attracted to this side or that, and he 
might either advance or be led astray. 
If the seed has not yet taken strong 
and deep root and gained the upper 
hand, it is in danger of being rooted 
out or of being smothered by the 
weeds of erratic opinions. . . . The 
laws of the province are mild, glorious, 
and good; the privileges, and especially 
the liberty of conscience, are priceless. 
But the desires and aspirations to the 
human heart are by nature so evil, 
and the corruption so great and gen- 
eral, that neither sharp nor mild laws 
achieve their purpose. . . . Although 
we studied theology in Europe and 
gained some personal experience of 
many a part of it, there was still a 
great deal more to be learned in prac- 
tice here, and often, as in the case of 
some doctrines, we have had to start 
all over again.1° 
In terms of church polity, then, 
voluntarism challenged the church to 
a people-centered government, con- 
gregationally oriented, which secured 
the support of the parishioner by ob- 
taining his voluntary, rather than 
forced or acquiesced, approval. The- 
ologically voluntarism insisted that 
in battling for the faith “a preacher 
must fight his way through with the 
sword of the spirit alone and depend 
upon faith in the living God and 
His promises if he wants to be 
a preacher and proclaim the truth.”"" 
Whether politically or theologically, 
voluntarism challenged the church 
to obtain genuine conviction as its 
surest endorsement, a challenge it 
continues to make in a society whose 
members are compelled to support 
the church only in ratio to their love 


for God. 


16 Journals, I, 376, 378. 
17 Ibid., I, 67. 
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Statesmanship in the Nigerian Mission 
NICOLAS KIESSLING * 


A quatter of a century has passed 
since the Synodical Conference of 
the Lutheran Church, following 
a Macedonian call, began its mis- 
sionary work in Nigeria. Rarely 
have the efforts of a church to carry 
out the Great Commission been so 
signally blessed. Whereas in many 
foreign missions converts have been 
counted by the tens, in Nigeria they 
have been counted by the hundreds 
and even thousands. 

Building the Lord’s kingdom in 
a foreign land is rightly considered 
a spiritual task. Yet missionary 
work also involves a great many 
secular problems, and these cannot 
be solved without a generous meas- 
ure of what one recent writer called 
“statesmanship in Christian mis- 
sions.”* The church must decide 
which are the most strategic areas 
for missionizing and how long to 
depend on supervision of the work 
by white missionaries; how to meet 
the trend toward nationalism among 
natives and where to draw the line 
between mission and state; how to 
deal with native culture and custom; 
and how much of the humanitarian 
element — secular education, med- 
ical care, social reform — to include 
in its program of evangelization. 

A review of the history of the 
Nigerian mission will show that in 
coping with these problems it has — 


* Mr. Kiessling is a student at Wisconsin 
Lutheran Seminary, Thiensville, Wis. 

1 F, Dale Bruner, “Statesmanship in Chris- 
tian Missions,” in Christianity Today, IV 
(1 August 1960), 891. 


as a by-product of preaching the 
Gospel — developed what might be 
called a foreign policy and that this 
foreign policy has contributed to its 
outstanding success. 


The Synodical Conference first 
investigated the possibilities of an 
African mission in 1928, when Ne- 
gro members of its missions in the 
South expressed a desire to carry 
the Gospel to members of their own 
race on the dark continent and in- 
stituted a collection for such a pur- 
pose.” 

Meanwhile the Ibesikpo clan of 
southeastern Nigeria had sent Jon- 
athan Ekong to the United States 
to prepare himself for the ministry, 
and if possible, to interest a church 
body in mission work among his 
own people.” Mr. Ekong was espe- 
cially impressed by the Lutheran 
Church. His enthusiastic recommen- 
dations, in letters to his fellow Chris- 
tians in Nigeria,* led them to change 
their denominational name — with 
the permission of the British Gov- 
ernment — to “the United Lutheran 
Church of Ibesikpo” almost six years 


before the first Lutheran missionary 


2 Evang.-Lutherische Synodalkonferenz von 
Nord-Amerika, Verhandlungen (1928), pp. 
50, 57. 

This collection amounted to $6,000 by 
1932. Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 


ference Proceedings (1932), p.31. Herein- 
after referred to as SCP. 
3 Jonathan U. Ekong, “Mikra Ukot 


Obon,” in Walther League Messenger, XLII 
(March 1934), 445. 

4 Henry Nau, We Move into Africa 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1946), p. 206. 
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arrived and also to appeal to the 
Synodical Conference for mission- 
ary aid.” The first of many appeals 
came to the church in 1930,° but it 
was not until 1936 that the confer- 
ence sent a sutvey committee of 
three to investigate the Nigerian 


field. 

The prospect of opening missions 
in Nigeria appealed to the Lutheran 
group. This coastal country was en- 
visioned as a highway for Christian- 
ity into the heart of heathen Africa.° 
Negro graduates from the training 
schools in the South, so it was 
thought, would find an admirable 
outlet for their missionary zeal in 
the land of their forefathers.” 


At this time the Qua Iboe Interde- 
nominational Mission Society, with 
headquarters in Belfast, Ireland, 


actually served the area inhabited 
by the Ibesikpos. The Belfast so- 
ciety did not desire any interference 
from other church bodies,’? but the 
Ibesikpos were not satisfied with its 
religious or its educational services.’ 
The latter were considered especially 
important because education was a 
mark of distinction in Nigerian so- 


5 John T. Mueller, Brightest Light in 
Darkest Africa (St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1936), p. 33. 

6 SCP (1932), pp. 24, 31—33; 
(1934), pp. 96, 97. 

7 SCP (1934), pp. 103, 104; SCP (1936), 
p99. 

8 Ekong, in Walther League Messenger, 
XLII (June 1934), 592. 

9 Interview, the author with former Super- 
intendent of Nigerian Missions, Dr. William 
Schweppe, 24 March 1960. 

10 SCP (1932), p.32. 

11 SCP (1934), p.97; Interview, the au- 
thor with Missionary Paul Volz, 17 March 
1960. 


SCP 


ciety ** and paved the way for well- 
paying jobs. When the Ibesikpos 
learned that the Qua Iboe Society 
was unable to supply the necessary 
schools and that they were to have 
no voice in distributing collections 
that they wanted to be used for ed- 
ucation,® the members of the tribe 
were ready for a break. It was 
then that they sent Mr. Ekong to 
America. 


The actions of these Nigerian 
Christians did not represent any- 
thing unusual. The desire for mis- 
sions — and the secular benefits that 
come with them — is still very wide- 
spread among Africans. Feelers for 
such aid come regularly to the mis- 
sion stations in Nigeria as well as 
to church headquarters in America. 
In 1936 “12 or more delegations” 
approached the survey committee 
asking for missionaries to work 
among them.'* Groups from Sierra 
Leone, Angola, and other areas in 
Africa point out the “Macedonian 
field” that “is yours” and announce 
that the cry “will go out to others 
that perhaps will come and under- 
stand.” *® But lack of manpower 
and money prohibit careful investi- 
gation of these prospective new 
areas, let alone vigorous action.’ 


12 Ekong, in Walther League Messenger, 
XLII (March 1934), 400. 

13 Nau, Africa, p. 206. These were reasons 
for the secession from the Qua Iboe Mission 
according to a district officer who witnessed 
the events. 

14 SCP (1936), p. 100. 

15 Letter, Mr. Figueiredo, Angola to Saint 
Louis, 9 December 1959. 

16 Interview, Dr. Schweppe. Dr. Schweppe 
told of many such calls (see n. 14). 

In Nigeria “Our missionaries report that 
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Since the ultimate goal of the 
Lutheran mission was to create a 
self-supporting, self-governing, and 
self-propagating Nigerian church,“ 
the plan of the Synodical Confer- 
ence from the very first was to train 
native workers in schools — “to do 
this we of necessity must have ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
eventually a seminary.” ** Schools 
were also necessary to meet the re- 
ligious needs of growing youth. The 
idea of winning the parents by 
teaching the children played a role, 
too, and a very successful one in 
new areas.” Finally the schools 
were necessary to prepare Christian 
leaders in civil life. 


During the 1930s the British Gov- 
ernment in Nigeria was friendly to 
mission schools, stipulating only that 
they should be conducted efficiently 
and kept out of politics.° It was 
interested not only in reducing the 
illiteracy which extended over large 
parts of the country but also in 
raising the status of native women 
of the bush country, whose educa- 
tion the natives usually ignored, and 
readily granted permission to the 
mission for a girls school.”* 


Dr. William Schweppe, former 


superintendent of Lutheran missions 


there are virtually no limits to our oppor- 
tunities.” SCP (1946), p. 11. 

17 Nau, Africa, p. 230. 

18 Circular, discussing policies for the pro- 
posed mission, rexographed ca. 1935. 

19 Missionary Lutheran, X (June 1958), 
45. 

Interviews, Dr. Schweppe and Pastor Volz. 
Both disclosed that this policy was very suc- 
cessful. 

20 Nau, Africa, pp. 228, 229. 

21 Letter, Koeper to Wisler, 30 June 1937. 


in Nigeria, told of two instances 
where the Nigerian authorities ex- 
plicitly asked the Nigerian Lutheran 
Church to extend its mission opera- 
tions into primitive areas. In 1944 
a leopard fetish society was running 
rampant through a remote district. 
The government put the district 
under martial law, but realizing that 
it was making little headway against 
the society, it called in the Lutheran 
Church and asked it to help stabilize 
the area.” The mission followed 
this lead. In the other instance the 
church was asked to enter an area 
where the population was 99 per cent 
illiterate. This field had always been 
under consideration by the mission, 
and in 1958 it moved in.” 


Business interests have similar 
views about the beneficial influence 
of Christian missions. Rubber and 
palm oil estate managers in Nigeria 
invited missionaries to establish 
churches and schools on the great 
plantations, offering free land and 
financial aid in return for the “serv- 
ices” of religion. The Lutheran 
Church received such an invitation 
from a rubber estate which employed 
about 2,500 workers, and our church 
was ready to accept it. Lack of staff, 
however, made it impossible to do so 
immediately.”* 


The first schools of the church in 


22 Visitation Report of Mission Field in 
Nigeria, West Africa, September-December 
1947, p. 16. 

23 Interview, Dr. Schweppe. 

24 Official Visitation of the Mission Field, 
Nigeria, West Africa, by Rev. Karl Kurth, 
1953; 9eC. 

Interviews, Dr. Schweppe and Missionary 
Edgar Greve. Mission Council Minutes, 116th 
meeting, 21 December 1959. 
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Nigeria were opened without gov- 
ernment aid. However, government 
allocations were obtainable. In 1933 
to 34, for instance, more than one 
third of the £237,733 government 
expenditure went as grants to mis- 
sions and other agencies, mainly for 
education.” The mission applied 
for a share of these funds, which 
soon proved helpful for the wide- 
spread successes of the mission in 
the underdeveloped areas. During 
the war England had to withdraw 
all subsidies for education.”” This 
greatly increased the burden of mis- 
sion schools, and along with wartime 
conditions, stunted their growth. 
After the war came the renewal of 
government aids. In the secondary 
and normal schools the government 
took over the payment of teachers’ 
salaries and made grants toward the 
cost of the buildings. For the rest 
of the operating costs the govern- 
ment “assumed local appropriations” 
— school fees and contributions.” 


The missions sought government 
aid to open new schools in areas 
where it would have been very difh- 
cult to open them without state aid. 
In 1948 the mission inaugurated a 
rush program to qualify 50 trained 
teachers tor a government grant-in- 


25 Nigeria Handbook, 1936. Compiled in 
he chief secretary’s office, Lagos (London, 
1936), p. 200. 

Interview, Dr. Schweppe. Dr. Schweppe re- 
vealed that most of this fund went for edu- 
ation. 

26 Recorded Interview with Koeper, 21 De- 
ember 1938. 

27 Recorded Interview between Spangen- 
surg and Mission Council, 31 December 1956. 

The commonly used term is ALC — As- 
umed Local Contributions. Nigeria, West 
Africa, 1960 Synod Report, p.7. 


aid appropriation.“* Such state aid, 
frowned on in the United States, was 
condoned for another reason. The 
natives themselves would scarcely 
have tolerated independent support 
of their schools without government 
aid and would have offered serious 
objections if such radical steps had 
at any time been taken.” 


The Nigerian educational system 
was moving toward government con- 
trol long before the Synodical Con- 
ference missions entered the field. 
Already in 1936 there was strict 
control over the qualifications of 
teachers. Schools were not allowed 
to open unless teachers had the 
proper certificates, nor could any 
school be opened “without permis- 
sion and supervision on the part of 
the government.” *’ Inspectors reg- 
ularly checked on the operation of 
schools. 

This strict governmental super- 
vision, government aid, and the 
threat to the teaching of religious 
classes in schools confronted the 
church in 1953, when the Synodical 
Conference executive sectetary of 
missions visited the Nigerian field. 
Ecclesiastical representatives from 
the United States, with their strong 
opinions concerning the separation 
of church and state, were perhaps 
overcritical of assistance offered by 
the Nigerian Government and un- 
duly fearful of its attempts at reg- 
ulation and inspection. The mis- 


sionaty visitors resented the amount 


28 Letter, Schweppe to St.Louis, 9 No- 
vember 1948. 


29 Official Visitation, 1953, Sec. 4, p. 1. 
30 Letter, Koeper to Wisler, 30 June 1937. 
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of control “exercised in the form 
of government support, government 
certified teacher’s program, and the 
government testing program.”*' Yet 
the actions of the Nigerian Govern- 
ment seem to have been part of 
a progressive educational program, 
whose aim is rather to provide uni- 
versal education and to unify the 
various types of schools into one 
system. than to restrict religious 
liberty. 

At conferences of the missionary 
personnel in 1953, no new policy was 
formulated. Government aid, it was 
thought, might not be wrong so long 
as the missions were assured that 
they could teach and preach religion 
in their schools whenever and wher- 
ever the curriculum allowed them 
to do so.” 

This decision left the mission 
schools free to operate with a clear 
conscience under the government 
grant-in-aid and the severe govern- 
ment restrictions. Actually it would 
have made absolutely no difference 
then in the amount of government 
regulation even if the schools had 
chosen to operate without funds 
from the government, thereby con- 
forming to traditional practice with- 
in the Synodical Conference. As 
long as they wished to grant the 
coveted graduation certificates, they 
would still have been subject to the 
same tegulations as those primary, 
secondary, and normal schools fi- 
nanced by the government.”* But 


31 Official Visitation, 1953, Sec. 4, Part 4, 
pez: 

32 Tbid., Sec. 4, Part 4, pp. 4, 5. 

33 SCP (1952), pp. 66, 67; SCP (1956), 
p.77. 
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this point did not seem to carry 
much weight in the meeting. 


In recent years the government 
has brought under control virtually 
everything that goes on in classes. 
Subsidized parochial schools have 
become public schools in effect. 


Only the management of these for- 


mer parochial schools remains in the 
hands of Lutheran churchmen to- 
day, and it is commonly held among 
Synodical Conference missionaries 
that this management, too, will soon 
fall into the hands of the state.” 


The church was and is now in no 
position to protest the state’s as- 
sumption of complete control over 
the schools. About five years ago 
the state discontinued any subsidies 
to newly founded parochial schools, 
and today the new independent gov- 
ernment of Nigeria has hardly 
enough funds to maintain those 
schools now operating, to say noth- 
ing of opening any new schools.”” 

Statistics have shown that the 
schools founded by our missions but 
subsidized by the state had become, 
“so far as the African student and 
government is concerned, a nursery 
for the production of fairly well- 
trained civil servants, business clerks, 
and trainees for technical, adminis- 
trative, and professional skills.” * 
The government certificates, granted 
at graduation, qualified students for 
secure, well-paying civil jobs and 


34 Interviews, Dr. Schweppe and Mission- 
ary Volz. 

35. According to Rev. H. C. Nitz, a member 
of the Synodical Conference Mission Board, 
this seems to be the case today. 

36 Official Visitation, Sec. 4, Part 2, p. 4. 
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lured too many of the graduates 
away from promising careers as 
schoolteachers, ministers, or church 
workers.** 


To gain more church workers 
from the ranks of its students as 
well as to counteract the trend 
toward state-operated schools, the 
Lutheran mission in 1949 founded 
an independently financed seminary 
where future ministers and teachers 
went both before and after they 
attended the state-supported but 
church-managed secondary schools.** 
One year later an independent sec- 
ondary school, to provide “means for 
preparing natives for seminary and 
normal school work,” was founded.*” 
As of today this has been a fairly 
successful solution. Seventeen A fri- 
can pastors are serving the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in Nigeria, 
and some 40 students are being 
trained in the seminary.” 


Many sections of Africa have in 
recent years suffered from violent 
explosions of nationalism that have 
been directed not only against the 
white man’s exploitation of natives 
but sometimes also against his re- 
ligion, which was considered an 
opening wedge for imperialism. At 
present the missionaries in Nigeria 
seem to be safe from dangers that 
might be unleashed by rampant na- 
tionalism, mainly because the policy 
of the Synodical Conference has 
been that Africa should be won by 


37 Tbid., Sec. 4, p. 1. 
28 $CP (1948), pp. 86, 87. 
39 SCP (1952), p. 66. 


40 Nigeria, West Africa, 1960 Synod Re- 
port, p.6; The Lutheran Annual, 1959, p. 203. 


Africans.** The white missionary 
pioneers were only to serve as guides 
in the early African mission fields. 
As soon as their work was finished, 
they were to retire from these fields 
and turn to new missionary areas. 
The church has taken both the 
culture and the nationalism of the 
African state into consideration in 
formulating its policies. This warn- 
ing was given to a new missionary 
in 1940: “He [the missionary | must 
come as a representative of a Chris- 
tianity which knows no nationalism 
or cultural allegiance this side of 
eternity. He must go out as a 
humble Christian with no thought 
of any superiority because of the 
color pigment of his skin.” * 
Ordinarily it is the policy of mis- 
sionaries to adapt themselves to na- 
tive culture if it is not in conflict 
with Scripture. But the line between 
what is and what is not Scriptural is 
sometimes difficult to determine. 
Such things as initiation ceremonies, 
marriage payments, veneration of 
ancestors, personal names, dances, 
and traditional funeral rites all have 


deep meaning for natives.“ To con- 


41 Henry Nau, “Ibesikpo’s First Lutheran 
and His Plea,” in Walther League Messenger, 
XLII (June 1934), 592. 

A reference to the possibility of the exclu- 
sion of Americans was contained in the min- 
utes of the church meetings of the Nigerian 
Lutheran Conference in 1956. (Minutes, 
100th meeting, 31 July 1956). The reason 
for discussing the question seems to have been 
to impress upon both home and native church 
the urgency of establishing an indigenous 
church rather than to point out an actual 
threat of exclusion of American missionaries. 
(Interview, Dr. Schweppe) 

42 Letter, L. Fuerbringer to J. P. Kretz- 
mann, 1940. 


43 Interview, the author with Asibong 
Okon. Mr. Okon, working on his Ph.D. at 
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demn all of them out of hand is 
likely to cause great offense. Intel- 
ligent natives have in such cases 
been quick to perceive that some of 
the practices did not clash with Lu- 
theran doctrines. As one missionary 
stated, “There sometimes is sanctifi- 
cation without motivation.” ** Some 
Africans then have concluded that 
missionaries were more interested in 
destroying African culture and in- 
troducing the white man’s world 
than in preaching the Gospel of 
salvation. 

On the other hand, for the mis- 
sionary to allow certain of these 
customs to continue without calling 
attention to their sinful nature 
would blur the call to repentance 
and the clearness of Gospel preach- 
ing. Among the most vexing cus- 
toms has been that of polygamy, 
common among the natives. The 
present rule in the Lutheran missions 
is that no one practicing polygamy 
can become a full-fledged member 
of the church. Yet there have been 
discussions among American mis- 
sionaries whether such a rule is 
specifically Scriptural. The whole 
question is still being argued, and 
a completely satisfactory answer has 
not yet been forthcoming.” 

Polygamy is difficult to eradicate, 
because property rights and the 
plight of abandoned wives are in- 


the University of Wisconsin, received his 
eatly education in the Lutheran mission 
schools in Nigeria. 

44 Interview, with a missionary now on 
furlough, Pastor Greve. 

45 This question was submitted to Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, but as of today no 
solution has been worked out (Rev. H. C. 
Nitz). 
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volved. Some natives, not polyg- 
amists, defend 
cultural custom. Mohammedans, 
aligning themselves with African 


it as an ancient 


culture, permit polygamy. Thus far 


Mohammedanism has not penetrated 
into the area of Lutheran missions, 
but it is colliding with Christianity 
in other parts of Nigeria. In all 
Africa Islam is growing faster than 
Christianity at a rate of seven to 
three.*® 


Missionaries admit that they have — 


frequently made errors in judging 
native customs. Yet on the whole 
they have been successful in uphold- 
ing Lutheran doctrine and practice, 
while at the same time exercising 


a great deal of patience and under- — 


standing.** 
The Synodical Conference has en- 


gaged in humanitarian work in Ni- 


geria only where it would serve the 


purpose of propagating the work of 
the church. The 100-bed hospital it 


founded at Eket in 1953 has proved © 


to be “an arm of the Lutheran mis- 


sion in extending the Gospel and the 
healing arts to the sick and needy. 
Even if an upsurge of nationalism 


46 This is the figure generally given. Cf. 
M. G. Watkins, “The Challenge of Nigeria to 
Christian Missions,” given in Nigeria, West 
Africa, 1960 Synod Report, p.3. 

47 Jnterviews, Dr. Schweppe, Missionaries 
Volz and Greve. All acknowledged countless 
errors in appraising native culture and 
African civilization in general, which is so 
different from the Western civilization. Lan- 
guage is especially a great barrier, for in some 
instances small tribes separated by only rivers 
speak an entirely different tongue. 

48 §CP (1958), p. 81. 

Annual Report, Lutheran Hospital, Eket, 
Nigeria, for 1959, in Nigeria, Synod Report, 
1960, p.1. The total outpatient visitors in 
1959 was 34,245. The total number of hos- 
pital adintations was 2,946. 
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should ever necessitate the with- 
drawal of white missionaries, which 
is a remote possibility at present, 
even if the new government should 
take over the mission schools or 
withhold all support, as it has al- 
ready done in the case of parochial 
schools, the Lutheran Church is so 
firmly established in the country that 
it should not only survive the crisis 
but continue to grow. 

A not inconsiderable factor in 
achieving this favorable position has 
been a realistic, enlightened “foreign 
policy,” the result of “statesman- 
ship” applied to practical problems 
in the field. Hence the Nigerian 


mission, while never losing sight of 
its primary task of preaching the 
Gospel, has engaged in secular ed- 
ucation and humanitarian enter- 
prises. It has tried to judge native 
culture sympathetically, to direct the 
forces of nationalism into the benefi- 
cent channels of religious activity, 
and to locate its missions in the most 
strategic areas. It is now extending 
its work through the ministry of the 
radio (the Lutheran Hour)."” Above 
all, it has aimed at establishing an 
indigenous Evangelical Lutheran 


Church. 


49 Nigeria, Synod Report, 1960, p. 9. 


Women of the Saxon Immigration 


STELLA WUERFFEL * 


Respectfully Dedicated 
To 

The Many Descendents 
Of 


The Women of the 


Saxon Immigration 


who through the years have dedi- 

cated their lives to conserve the 

faith which the Saxon mothers 

helped bring to the United States 
of America 


The role of our Saxon mothers 
olayed in the hearts and lives of their 
men, in the community in which they 
lived, and in the Saxon Immigration 
itself, is difficult to evaluate from the 
iterature of that day. Women are 
scarcely mentioned in the writings of 


* Miss Wuerffel of Chicago, a descendant 
»f the Saxon immigrants, has written a lengthy 
iccount of the women of this immigration. 
[his is the introduction to a series of articles. 


our Saxon fathers. These men were 
deeply religious, introspective, and 
philosophical. The events of the 
times are discussed by them in their 
writings from a theological point of 
view. Aspects involving family life 
and their women ate not reviewed. 
Some letters, diaries, and memoirs 
which have survived and are put at 
the disposal of the researcher supply 
valuable information but leave many 
gaps in an effort to construct bio- 
graphical sketches of individuals or 
an account of women’s activities in 
the immigration movement. 


Many questions arise when an 
effort is made to picture these women 
in the environment of their own era. 
How did their living conditions in 
Germany compare with the home 
life they built in frontier America? 
What were their early childhood ex- 
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periences which helped to structure 
their characters? What kind of 
women were their mothers and 
grandmothers with whom they iden- 
tified, and in whose households they 
learned, the art of homemaking and 
under whose influence their person- 
alities developed? 

Descriptions of the childhood 
home of Pastor Loeber’s wife and 
his sister-in-law who traveled to 
America with him can be drawn 
from an autobiography of their 
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brother and the reminiscences of 
their sister. These sources also pro- 
vide material for short biographical 
sketches of their grandmother, Jo- 
hanna Fredericke Boettcher, and 
their mother, Amalia Karolina 


Christina Koch, who both pro- 
foundly influenced the early years 


of these two Saxon women. f 


+ Adolf Zahn, Meine Jugendzeit, Caro- 
lina Zahn, Reminiscences of the Zahn Family. 
Verbal communications of the late Theodore 
Buenger of Wilmette, III. 
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The Copernicus sailed from Bremerhaven 3 November 1838, arrived in New Orleans 
after 59 days on 31 December 1838 (officially recorded as of 2 January 1839) 
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Recent Publications 


THE WORLD AND MEN AROUND 
LUTHER. By Walter G. Tillmanns. Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1959. xv and 384 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 


Tillmanns has produced: a very useful book 
particularly for the younger scholar who needs 
an intimate introduction to the personalities 
of the Reformation period and for the aver- 
age reader who wants to know how these per- 
sonalities fit together. Here, too, is a con- 
venient reference work for anyone who wants 
to look up data on some individual of the 
period. The author studied in both Europe 
and America; he received his Th. D. degree 
from Concordia Seminary in June 1961. He 
is chairman of the modern language depart- 
ment at Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa. 


THE ROMANCE OF LUTHERANISM 
IN CALIFORNIA. By Richard T. Du 
Brau. Compiled in Commemoration of the 
Centennial of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod on the Pacific Coast. San 
Francisco: The California and Nevada Dis- 
trict, 1960. 280 pages. Paper. $2.60. 


Scholarly research, good writing, catchy 
chapter headings, good illustrations character- 
ize the centennial history of Lutheranism in 
California written by Dr. R. Du Brau of 
California’s Concordia College. The Cali- 
fornia gold rush, the Oregon fever, and Mrs. 
E. Schreiber’s letter were among the factors 
which brought Lutherans to the West Coast 
and in 1860 Jacob Beehler of Baltimore. 
Beehler was a graduate of Concordia Semi- 
nary in St.Louis; his fame is that he was 
“the father of Lutheranism on the Pacific 
Coast.” In 1875 F. C. D. Wyneken went to 
San Francisco for reasons of his health; Mrs. 
Beehler was his daughter. Here Wyneken 
died on May 4, 1876. Buehler [this spelling 
became more general] began English preach- 
ing in 1883. Let Du Brau summarize Bueh- 
ler’s activities (p.44): “It is impossible to 
measure or even estimate the immense amount 
of church work that was done in and from 
the three parsonages of St. Paulus which the 
Buehler family occupied. From his study Pas- 
tor Buehler edited the Lutherische Botschafter 
for 17 years. The title translated, means 
“Lutheran Messenger,” and it was the leading 
church periodical on the Pacific Coast. Theo- 
logically it was as sound as the official Der 
Lutheraner of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States, but easily surpassed it in 
readability, general interest, and actuality with 
reference to the specific conditions and tasks 
facing the church in the West. It played an 
immeasurable role in the upbuilding of Zion 
on the Pacific. Here Buehler was District 
President for 14 years; he was chairman of 


the Mission Board for another 14 years; he 
served as essayist at synodical conventions nine 
times, and he was chairman of the local con- 
ference for 21 years. From his roll-top desk 
he conducted a voluminous correspondence 
from coast to coast, also with the laity of the 
church. His home was an open house for 
clergy and laity alike.” Buehler died in 1901. 
Men like Edward K. Doering, pioneer mis- 
sionary in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
1881 to 1920, ought to be mentioned in some 
detail also in this review. Du Brau gives 
a good account of them. He tells about the 
work “along the Apache trail,” the begin- 
nings of institutional missions on the Pacific 
Coast, and of course, Christian education and 
with that about California Concordia College. 
There is much here. We commend the vol- 
ume highly and recommend that it be read 
widely. Every reader of the QuarrTerty will 
find this volume fascinating. 


THE FAR WESTERN FRONTIER: 1830 
TO 1860. By Ray Allen Billington. The 
New American Nation Series edited by 
Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. 
Morris. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. xix and 324 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST SLAVERY: 
1830—1860. By Louis Filler. The New 
American Nation Series edited by Henry 
Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. xvii 
and 318 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


The names of the two distinguished his- 
torians, Commager and Morris, alone are 
sufficient to call favorable attention to the 
New American Nation Series. The names of 
contributors of the stature of Billington and 
Filler add additional prestige to the series. 
Billington’s book has already established itself. 
Filler’s, we are ready to predict, will become 
equally well recognized. Neither author has 
much to say about the history of the churches 
during the 1830 to 1860 period. Filler’s con- 
cern was a concern of the churches, and in- 
sofar as it was he weaves them into his 
account. He has nothing to say, however, 
about the Lutherans. Morals and moral right 
had to occupy both Billington and Filler. 
Billington writes, for instance, about the mo- 
rals—or lack of them—of the mountain 
men. Whether the frontier or the slavery 
crusade occupy the center of the stage, they 
affected each other. The two volumes are, 
therefore, complementary, and neither ought 
to be neglected. Not only the specialist in 
American history but also the general reader 
interested in the history of the United States 
of America will find these volumes of arrest- 
ing interest. 
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Editorial Notes 


The Library of Christian Classics 
is a series of 26 volumes edited by 
John T. McNeill, John Baillie, and 
Henry P. van Dusen. These vol- 
umes contain a selection of Chris- 
tian treatises written before the end 
of the 16th century. The most re- 
cent titles published are Vols. XX 
and XXI, Calvin: Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, and Vol. XV, 
Luther: Lectures on Romans. The 
Calvin volumes were translated by 
Fred Lewis Battles; the editor was 
John T. McNeill. The translation 
is smoother and more modern than 
either of the old translations by 
Beveridge or Allen. The introduc- 
tion and editorial additions in the 
footnotes are the products of out- 
standing, expert scholarship. The 
Luther volume brings one of Lu- 
ther’s classics translated by one of 
America’s leading Luther research- 
ers, Wilhelm Pauck. The Reforma- 
tion era is of such great importance 
to the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America that the pro- 
duction of these sources from that 
period should not be overlooked by 
those interested in Lutheran church 
history. ee 

Dr. Francis Uplegger, missionary 
to the Apache Indians, was a student 
at Concordia Seminary while Dr. 
C. F. W. Walther was still living. 
He is probably the only Lutheran 
clergyman active today of whom this 
can be said. At the age of 93 “The 
Old Gentleman Missionary” can 
look back to 41 years of blessed 
labor among the Indians in Arizona. 


T. H. Hartman has told the story 

of Dr. Uplegger, “How a Pioneer 

Arizona Pastor Promotes Indian 

Mission Work,” in Correspondent, 

LIX (Summer 1961), published by 

the Aid Association for Lutherans. 
* OK Ox 


Several readers of the Quar- 
TERLY — it’s good to know that 
there is more than one — have com- 
mented on the use of the back cover 
to retell in brief notes the events 
of 100, 50, and 25 years ago. The 
editor’s choice of items reflects his 
opinion of what may interest the 


readers of this journal. He does not 


wish all of the items culled to deal 
with the same topic or closely re- 
lated topics. Nor should they tre- 
flect merely what happened in the 
Missouri Synod during those spe- 
cific years. The QuarTERLY’s read- 
ers are invited to contribute items 
also for this page. 


* OK OK 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY: AN HIS- 
TORICAL INTERPRETATION WITH 
REPRESENTATIVE DOCUMENTS. 
Vol. I: 1607—1820. By H. Shelton Smith, 
Robert T. Handy, and Lefferts A. Loet- 
scher. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1960. xv and 615 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 


Only four sections out of ninety-nine, some 
17 pages out of six hundred plus, are devoted 
to Colonial Lutheranism. This is not a dis- 
proportionate. amount. The Petition of the 
Lutherans to the Netherlands Government 
in 1653, the petition of Pastors Megapolensis 
and Drisius against tolerating the Lutherans, 
excerpts from Muhlenberg’s Journals, and the 
Planentwurf of the General Synod (1820) 
are found in this volume. However, readers 
of this journal will find its greatest value in 
the other documents and the interpretative _ 
materials brought together by three experts in 
the field of American church history. This 
work will become a first-ranking resource for 
that history. 
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